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Contingency, Meliorism, and so forth must be ascribed. Its skepticism 
consists in finding nothing inwardly or outwardly, perceptually or con- 
ceptually, "necessary" or true as the word is commonly understood. To 
bring the subjective factors involved in Pragmatism into some sort of 
team-work with a " representative" theory of knowledge is indeed difficult; 
but whichever hypothesis one constructs for the purpose seems clearly no 
matter of radical empiricism. The nisi intellectus ipse meets one at every 
turn, even though it be by way of thinking its own infinite Pluralism. 

The last sense in which James used the word experience as equivalent 
to whatever occurs in the "stream of consciousness," the sum total of 
motions, sensations, and what not of which I am aware, M. Eeverdin finds 
too broad as including " de tous les termes imaginables, les possibles et les 
imaginaires congus etant des vogues subjective de ce courant" (p. 206). 
We should distinguish clearly between the subjective and objective. . . . 
Yet it is precisely here in the opinion of the present reviewer that the crux 
of the whole matter lies because of the by no means simple process of 
discriminating between subjective and objective. James's whole effort 
to interpret experience seems clearly to evidence the fact, so insistently 
repeated in his work, that subjective and objective are inextricably inter- 
mingled and that if we ever attained pure experience it would have, as 
such, neither subjective nor objective reference. Such pure experience 
seems to our minds as at present constituted a singularly mystically 
intuitive procedure both as "happening" to the mind of James and as a 
projected ideal. But both extremes of empiricism and idealism seem to 
foreshadow a theory of knowledge in which the old and seemingly unten- 
able distinctions should be done away with by doing justice to the claims 
of both. Thus the ne plus ultra beckons on the road of James's last-men- 
tioned all-inclusive Experience which would seem to be the only basis upon 
which dogmatism could be avoided. 

M. Eeverdin submits finally his own definition of experience, which is 
interesting as involving a normative factor: "Experience is that concern- 
ing which individuals similarly and normally constituted have agreed, at 
present agree, will agree and should agree; we must suppose these indi- 
viduals to be free, — free, that is, from every prejudice and every passion 
excepting only that of obtaining contact with reality in complete sin- 
cerity" (p. 213). The obvious criticism of this from James's later point 
of view would be that it seems to compound truth with experience. 

John Warbeke. 

Mt. Holtoke College. 

A First Booh in Psychology. Mary Whiton Calkins. Fourth Eevised 
Edition. New York : The Macmillan Company. 1914. Pp. 428. 
Few text-books experience the frequency of re-edition which has been 
the lot of this book. This is the fourth revision during the five years 
since its first appearance. The main doctrines of Miss Calkins's psychol- 
ogy remain unchanged. The modifications in the make-up of the new 
edition are few, and consist mainly in the rewording of various para- 
graphs, such as those dealing with conception, attention, emotion, belief, 
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consciousness of realness. " Affective element " is now used in place of the 
"attributive element" of the earlier editions. The "consciousness of 
realness " is classed -with the relational elements instead of with the af- 
fective. The three " structural elements " are emphasized as being indi- 
cations of the various forms of relation between the self and its objects, 
the term " element " losing most of its atomistic suggestiveness. " Con- 
sciousness " is used as a synonym for " personal attitude." 

In pointing out certain differences among the structural elements the 
author remarks that the sensational are " readily externalized," the affec- 
tive "more naturally referred to the self," while the relational elements 
" occupy a sort of midway position " (p. 330). The purely statistical 
reasons for these characterizations, and especially the significance of the 
continuity afforded by the intermediate position of the relational experi- 
ences, merit further discussion. Such amplification should go a long way 
toward relieving us of the artificial line so commonly drawn between 
"subjective" and "objective" content. 

The appendix is enlarged by the addition of a second supplement to 
the bibliographies, and by a modification of some of the review questions. 
This latter change is apparently responsible for an error in the make-up 
of the page whereby the first line of Question 14, page 403, has been 
omitted, making the whole question useless. 
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Wissenschaft und Methode. Henri Poincare. Leipzig und Berlin: B. 

G. Teubner. 1914. Pp. iv + 283. 

This translation, by F. and L. Lindemann, is the third of M. Poin- 
care's philosophical writings to make its way into the German tongue. To 
the original text the translators have appended about 20 pages of "ex- 
planatory and literary annotations to facilitate the reader's penetration 
into the questions and problems treated." These consist largely of refer- 
ences to parallel passages in the author's other writings and to the sources 
of the subject-matter under discussion. 

Harold Chapman Brown. 
Leland Stanford Junior University. 
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THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY. April, 1915. 
Automatic writing (pp. 161-195) : June E. Downey and John E. An- 
derson. - Writing certain passages, reading aloud, and reading silently 
were practised. By writing and introducing distractions in the way of 
reading or adding it was found that both processes were slowed down, 
but the slowing was not great. Simultaneous motor processes occurred, 
while only a bit of mental simultaneity occurred. Two operations can 
be carried on simultaneously provided little sensory control is needed. 
Two mental operations can be synchronized with little loss in efficiency. 



